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First of two articles. '5: 
pytight 1980, The News-Journal ( 
By JOE TRENTO * 


nd RICHARD SANDZ A 
Stalt correspondents 


ating ce 7 pounds Sa pure hers | ee 
oin.The outcome of the trial forced 
him to: ‘modify - his threat. Nowhe- 
wants to ‘see that‘his. friends. aré:) es 
neither deported to Iran, nor. sen) 
| tenced.to jail. One friend is the son” 


: BETHESDA, ‘Md. > Rlooming:., 
‘dale’s is. a strange place to meet a 
=former.CIA: operative who is threa-: 
‘tening his-. ex-employers with. the: 
release of 7,500 agents’ names and 
: other state secrets if they don't do 
what he ees them todo... “! 


= Nevertheless at precisely We aim 
fone day this month, a smal! bearded | 
=man arrived at the fourth floor of. 


the White Flint Mall-store, emierg- |. 


: ing.through. the. stemware’ depart. 
anent carrying a plastic PHIer CAS: 


== Donald: Eugene Deneselya 40, 
Sand his family have been haunted. 
“and hunted by FBI and CIA agents | 
for 16 years, for reasons the former, 


Jagency operative says he has yet to-}. 
Sunderstand., He doesn’t say 80° but; 
athe. faceless:-justice, pursuing’: “him * 


sounds like something out of Franz; 
::Kafka’s novel “The Trial.”. ea 
i.3: Deneselya carries much of his lite | 
= around: in his:. briefcase, :- docu; 
~ menting the reasons for his: bitter=: 
ness, his rage .and. his . almost) 
religions belief.that the CIA- has: 
/ ruined his life, The feds tollow hi 
% everywhere, he says. - 
- Recent events. have ade ‘hina, 
“wanted man. Two weeks ago, ‘im an. 


‘interview with this newspaper, he] +75 


- made public his private threats to: 
_-those who run and have run the CIA. 
s“Leave me and my friends alone orL 
. Will release the.names of 7,500 CIA: 
* operatives,” he has told the CIA and. 
other federal agencies, -.. ° 
+. The publicity that followed: ‘that: 
: “disclosure-forced“him to seek’ the 
- anonymity of a meeting place in-a 
ee. Mi asninett ; Shopping 


Es othe! ‘triends he Sought to protect 
are: -two Iranians who. on. April’ 3 
‘were convicted’ of selling and distri- 


( ve 


| that his scheme to “get even” with- 
| the U.S. government has’ attracted - 
'| worldwide attention and made him 


“tally unbalanced and a menace. Yet 
they have oe ae . put him: 


‘a 


of the founder of Savak, the Iranian?) 5, 
secret police; the other i is an Iranian.) 
restaurant owner. : 


“Since ‘the gob cites tat 
threats, the media,:too, has bean 
stalking: -Deneselyas "Nov.: "60: 


“|” Minutes’ ” Mike Wallace, CBS’ Fred | 
~| Grabam, the. Washington Post and | 
the Associated Press call dee -Den- 
‘eselyas is stunned. by itall. - 


He does not seem to aged 


a ‘public. figure. He feels himself a - 

for aa tinknown cause. The © 
officials be~hbas: called, indeed 
harassed, for years call him men-' 


He: ae roe :“60 Minutes”! 


bie he believes the CIA has’ 
ht them off with stor ree ~Angketon::that British: agent: Kim | 


bought them off with stories, most 


‘recently Dan Rather’s expedition. 
“into Afghanistan. Hesays he talks to 


the AP and the Sunday News Jour- 


nalzbecause he believes: the. CIA » 
fears both news organizations. He: 


4 


Desay despite the magnitude. 


ofthis threat, is not bombastic. He is 
sazman. with a mission, a man-who- 


wants to gef even with an agency he 
was out torninhis life, 2 “5+ 

ger than/all of his problems 
is Ss his ‘unwillingness to tell his per-- 
sonal story. “I don’t want my wife 
and two children brought into‘this.- 
This is between me and ne Cha,” he: 
keeps saying. +.38°: 


= 


. BHLes O 


re ie 

". Bey was, picked iy -be-the. ‘hands 
bolder” for.“Ladle,” the code namé? 
‘ofan important-R defector,“ 
‘Anatoli Golitsin.s 


He was to work for;three mionths.:! | 


“yrith Golitsin, sho had brought'sev~ 4 


“eral important bits: of. information: 
‘to the CIASIn some ‘quarters Golit-~ 
-sinvisScredited: With. revealing to’ 
‘Counterintelligence chief' James Ji 


~Philby was'a longtime Soviet spy. In4 : 
“1963-Philby: defected: tor the, Soviet!) 4 
-Union from Britain. - 

’ Golitsin “is *also™ “credited” pith ' 
‘detailing-plans for a Soviet assassi-- 


ination: of Richard Nixon if he-had} 
‘been elected president oyer: Ren-, 


pd in 1960... 
ot only was Déneselya. privy. to | 
highly ‘seeret briefing papers,? hed 
‘also had to listen patiently to Golity | 
*sin’s’ cornplaints: about hae; little: ; 
“difference he-found, ‘belween~ the:; 
CIA where he had sought refuge ‘and 
“ther KGB he: had rekt H “to ‘| 
escape.» eth 
: By. November 1962, “Deneselya! 
Golitsin was fed up with the; 
ie Soviet"Russia division ‘and. it!) 
twith him. He took matters into his’ 


F 


Fown: hands. At -&: luncheon at: eet 
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JEFFREY STEIN __. 


hee ss 


A sweetheart — 
deai for . a 
E-Systems 
Ts IS A STORY ABOUT 
ff. big guys and litile guys. The 


. big guy in the story is the 


Dallas-based multinational electronics 


company, E-Systems. In the five years 
since it was taken over by a group of 
former high-level defense and intelli- 
gence officials, E-Systems has become 
a favored contractor for a series of 
highly sophisticated electronic warfare 
projects, and it has. skyrocketed into 
the Fortune 500 ,with annual sales of 
over $320 million. : 

The little guy is the Bristol Elec- 
tronics Company of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, owned by Stanley B. 
Revzin, the son of Polish-Russian im- 
migrants. Put together on a shoestring 
in 1960, Bristol gradually built up a 
trade in marine radios and other elec- 
tronic gadgetry until, by 1973, the 
company employed 180 workers and 


- grossed $4 million a year in sales. 


But. since 1973, when he began to 


compete with E-Systems for defense’ 
contracts, Revzin’s business has taken = 


a nose dive: the company is down to 50 


employees and will be lucky to gross $1 
’ for contracts before, with Bristol gen- 


million in sales this year. 
. Stanley Revzin now has a chance to 
tell the public and Congress how that 


happened. At a hearing sponsored by* 


Senators William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 


. and Edward Brooke (R.-Mass.), the 


Senate Banking Committee will look 
into whether the Pentagon follows the 
rules in handing out defense contracts. 

Revzin believes, and the committee 


JEFFREY STEIN, Washington correspondent 


fra the Reetan Pheaeris far periies ne faveirso 


INQUIRY MAGAZINE 
16 October 1978 


been broken. Pulling together infor 

mation previously gathered by othe 

government investigators, they hav 

found that: 

=the U.S. Army has consistently & 

vored E-systems over smaller con 

panies, such as Bristol, that offere. 


. lower bids on contracts; 


“the army has changed contract 
specifications at the last minute to 
steer to E-Systems contracts that 
should have gone elsewhere; 

"the army awarded E-Systems a con- 


-. tract to build an item at a low unit 
-. price, and then later allowed it to exer-. 
.. cise an option to build many more of 

,.~. . the same items at much higher prices; 

.§the company has possibly had the 

'. benefit of inside information from 
- army officials who later became its 
~-employees. > oe 


tually led to. Stanley Revzin's 

sad fortunes began 12 years 
ago, when the U.S. Army began prop- 
ping up a failing Indiana electronics 
company, known as MEMCOR, with mil- 
lions of dollars of cash grants, unse- 
cured loans, and contracts to build 
electronic gear. Government welfare to 
the corporation thus indirectly en- 
couraged an outside takeover. The 
ttv-Electrosystems Company stepped 


Je HE PROCESS THAT EVEN- 


.. in and grabbed MEMCOR. But LTV itself 
had troubles, and even with the con- 


tinued flow of government largesse, 
couldn’t make a go of it. In 1973, the 
company, now named E-Systems, was 
bought by a group of investors headed 
by a former assistant comptroller of 
the Defense Department, John W. 


Dixon. Lloyd K. Lauderdale, once 


‘ head of the Central Intelligence Agen- 


cy’s | science and technology direc- 


. torate, was installed as vice president, 
while a former CIA director, William EF. 


Rayborn, was reertuted for the board. 


MEMCOR and Bristol had competed 


erally winning out, but the new group 
of E-Systems owners would soon prove 
to be overpowering. In 1973, the army 
had solicited bids from several com- 
panies for a contract to build field 
radios for the South Korean armed 
forces under the foreign military sales 
program. For the first two rounds of 
sealed bidding, Bristol came in with 


_ strongly suspe¢tapraarcite ordadivese Peder agicG K-ROPS4 GOIHsROOBGOOZEVO 


est. During the third and fourth round 
of biddings, however, the army made 


i 
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permitted to boost its prices for the) 
unit considerably. 

Bristol’s Revzin complained to the 
army that his bid—including the op- 
tion—-was much lower than E- 
Systems’s. But even with Revzin, his 
local congressman, Gerry Scudds 
(D.-Mass.), one of his senators, 
Brooke, and the General Accounting 
Office looking on, the army went 
ahead and made contract “modifica< 
tions” (not “options”) that allowed 
E-Systems to build, at higher prices, 
twice as many radios as in the original 
contract, nearly quadrupling the total 
value of the deal to a whopping S11 
million. «| - 

Representative Studds asked the 
Justice Department to investigate this 
award. Within weeks, the Justice De-~ 
partment replied that it had found “no 
grounds” to institute a criminal inves- 
tigation. 


N THE SUMMER OF 1976, 

Representative Jack Brooks (D- 

Tex.), chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee, | 
held hearings on the matter and un- 
covered a number of clues to explain 
why the army gave E-Systems such. 
kindly treanment. “The circumstances | 
seem to point to a predetermination on 
the part of the army that E-Systems | 
would receive the contract,” Brooks | 
remarked to Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Harold Brownman. a 
' But Brownman had another expla- 
nation. “I believe that this is just a : 
good case of sloppy workmanship and | 
nothing else,” he replied. “I certainly 
hope so.” ; 

What went unstated was thar | 
Brownman, who had come to the Pen- 
tagon after the disputed contract had 
been awarded, had been a vice presi- 
dent at E-Systems. But the man he 
had replaced in the Pentagon job,.the 
man who had been in charge of award- 
ing the E-Systems contract, had gone 
on later to become a corporate vice 
president at E-Systems, replacing - 
OJigt a beautiful example 
of how not to do business,” sputtered 


an obviously frustrated Brooks. 
14S boat Denne did Eh DAR eieme clita bee 
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The Corrupt A 
24, 
A Case Histox 


September 1977 


Ps ey 


by James Henderson 


Most people think that government 
corruption is confined to politicians, 
and to state and local politicians in 
particular. Few consider dishonesty a 
major problem among federal career 


\ employees. But the truth is that cor- 


ruption has become the rule among 
military career people. It is now 
assumed that an officer, if he does not 
continue to work for the government, 
will join the staff of a military con- 


- tractor upon retirement. The result is 


@ military procurement process in- 
creasingly influenced by the Suture 
employment possibilities of the mili- 
tary officers involved. The men in the 
following example may be innocent of 
anything other than a conflict of 
interest, but they are part of a larger 
pattern that should disturb us ail. 


Tooele 
James Henderson was a Nieman Fellow last 
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June 22, 1976. Room 2154, 
Rayburn House Office’ Building. 
Meeting: National: Security. 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Governmental Operations. Subject: 
Questionable contract for mobile field 
radios by the Department of the 
Army. ; . ‘ 

. Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Harold Brownman, in charge of instal- 
lations and logistics, is accompanied 
by two generals and a civilian pro- 
curement officer. It is not a good day 
for Brownman. The contract in ques- 
tion is between the Army, where he 
now works, and E-Systems, Inc. of 
Dallas, where he had been a Vice 
president a few years earlier, : 

“Information received by the sub- 


committee indicates that normal pro- _ 


cedures may not have been followed 
and that favoritism toward the suc- 
ACRE 94-009i0172900609250008-5 been 
involved,” says Rep. Jack Brooks of 
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Peeve (AGS 
WASHINGTON POST 


13 July 1977 


CIA Supplier Buys a Cid Bargut 


By Evans Witt 
Associzted Press 
The CIA sold one of its front companies for $1.5 
jillion Jess than its net worth, government docu- 
ments show. 

Air Asia Ltd., a CIA front based on Taiwan. was 
sold in 1975 for $1.9 million when an audit showed 
it was worth $3.4 million. 

It was a good deal for the buyer, E-Systems, Ine., 
of Dallas, a large government contractor that provides 
highly sophisticated electronic equipment for such 
agencies as the Pentagon---and the CIA. 

Air Asia was sold by Air America, the CIA-owned 
company that ran airlines in the Far East and South- 
east Asia and provided transportation for various CIA 
projects. 

Air Asia did about $12 million in business in 1975, 
mainly at a huge aircrait base on Taiwan. where 
about 2,800 employees perform contract maintenance 
on military and commerical aircraft in the Far East. 

The documents on the purchase by E-Systems were 
released by Rep. Gerry Studds (D-Mass.). who had, 
asked the CIA for information about the sale. ' 

The audit Studds released was dated March 31, 
1974, by Coopers and Lybrand, a large accounting: 
firm, and was an appendix to a classified General Ace) 
counting Office report. 
‘ John Kumpf, an E-Systems spoeeunian: said the: 
net worth —- how much assets exceeded liabilities — 
shown by the audit was overstated somewhat. He 
cited a second Coopers and Lybrand audit of Air 
Asia, dated Jan. 31, 1975, showing its net worth at 
$3.2 million. And he said even that figure was too 
high. 

Nevertheless, Kumpf said, “We’re not denying” 
that Air Asia was a good buy. 

Not only was the purchase a good one for E-Systems 
in terms of assets, it was a good one in terms of pro- 
fits. In the 10 months before the deal was consum- 
mated on Jan. 31, 1975, Air Asia earned $1.33 mil- 
lion in Bran a CIA document revealed. : 
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E-Systems has had a long, close re- 


lationship with the CIA, 

The company is a major provider of 
secret electronic and radio equipment 
to the CIA and the Defense Denpart- 
ment. One of its specialities is the so- 
called “electronic warfare” equipment 
that was used widely in the war in 
Southeast Asta. 

And E-Systems runs the listening 
post in the Sinai Desert between the 
Egyptians and the Israelis, under con- 
tract te the U.S. government. 

E-Systems has other connections 
with the CIA. A former director of 
the CIA, W.A. Raborn, who developed 
the Polaris submarine, is on E-Sys- 
tems’ board of directors. A former 
deputy CIA director, Lloyd K. Lauder- 
dale, is a top vice president of E-Sys- 
tems. 

[E-Systems has been under investiga- 
tion by the Securities and Exchange 


Commission for allegedly paying $1.3 
million to the Korean Research Insti- 


tute, a Seoul-based marketing consult- 


ant firrn, to obtain military contracts 
With South Korea. The money paid to 
KRI, according to sources familiar 
with the investigation, was transfer- 
red back tu the United States, where 
it may have been used to make illegal 
payments to American officials.] 

E-Systems’ 1975 purchase of Air 
Asia was a logical extension of its air 
craft maintenance buSiness in the 
United States, which totaled $33 aa 
lion in 1976. 

E-Systems is also heavily involved 
in sales in the Far East, particularly 
to South Korea and Taiwan. One of 
the contracts held by Air Asia.is with 
the Taiwan government for mainte- 
nance of F-4 fighters supplied by the 
United States. 

E-Systems does not ‘provide ‘fivtres 
on any subsidiary’s profits, and none 
on Air Asia since its acquistion. ._,. ,. 


STAT 
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Ze pr 
es “Mase ‘electronics: firm han castigated as: 
. “shabby’?,the decision ‘of the Justice. De-" 


“Systems. and the Army: exercised an. oe 
. tion. whereby additional radio units were 


“> partment:not to investigate’ apestonsie = ~Asoldy to South Korea’ at ‘much’ higher 


procedures i in the award of a $2.9 million -. 
' contract” ph tpalstary ‘tadios | for South | 


: “Korea. 
".. The ivinner oF the sae od ae 


.. prices,’ ‘bringing the t total value of the $2.9 


peers 
~The: Army official in- charge “of “the 
"ards Eugene E. Berg, later joined: E- 


. the‘US Army as part of its foreign mili--.. Systems as vice-president for new busi- 


“tary-sales program, was the. Dallas-based-: 


electronics:-conglomerate.sE-Systems;. .. 


which. has-been under investigation by - 

‘the Securities and Exchange~ Commis- 

”. sion in connection with the Koteen brib- 

( 1 ery scandal. - : 

Thé: low! bidder for the jecnteact on 

three occasions in 1974 was Bristol Elec- 

“tronics: of New Bedford. On- the Army’s 

. ° fourth. request for. bids, the contract was 

Ee -, awarded to E-Systems — after the Army. 


-changed the: contract specifications. Un- | 
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ness development. ‘A former Vice- presi- 
‘dent “of “E-Systems, {Harold L.” Brown: 


man, succeeded Se ssistant Secre- 
ne of the Army or Topistics: nd: In- 
“ iby 


“stallations. 

‘Bristol. Electronics Presidene SOV. Rev 
zin said ina telephone interview withthe 
Phoenix last week that he feared for ‘the 


- financial future of his company if-he: ‘re-4 
"vealed information that he: feels- would: 


cast,further doubt on the validity of th 
award_26,, E-Systems.." ‘I've got 200 em- 


ta 


I iat aetna ae 9 lactate eT 


" pany keeps-upe’a Customer relations’ “with: 


: percent of E-Systems’ sales in 1975 "= sa 
_ total of nearky.$216 million = 
US government. 24):+% 


_ Justice Department-to explain how it ars 


_ sufficient evidence’ to warrant“an inves- 
ay of the, E-Systems contract.<"F am:j 
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ie Gensiat for the" 

Criminal Division: Benjamin Civiletti Te- 
plied in a letter to.Studds that“‘we have. 
found nothing in the material which you: 
furnished us or-which we havé-received 
from the House Committee on Goverti-. 
ment Operations-to’ ‘indicate any potene ; 
_ tial for criminal. conduct.’ 


SEC records: ‘on: file in? Washincign- 
show that five South Koreans involved in ' 
“the E-Systems: investigation -were sub-'/ 
poenaed to furnish records of any com- ‘i 


‘munications . 5 they 3 might have h had with? 
MEMCOR;.a division of E-Systems that} 
manufactured the: radios fér Softth: Kor? j 
ea. An attorney:for the Koreans has told’ 
the SEC that such records as- may have- 
existed have been taken to: South Korea. ° 
E-Systems:. Sales increased. from $81.9: 
‘ million- in‘I975 to'$119,3- in 1976, Its of = 
‘ficers-inélude: William B.'Rat Borry, and. 
Lloyd K::Laudérdale each of whom once: 
“directéd the ¢ TA’s science and technology: 
‘division, . and Harold Br wrunan.. who was: 
-onces deputyzdin rector’ of: athe: “CIAS for? 
“special projec CEA recent acquisition of + 
the company) pasate. Asia, fermerty an 


: pany has sip *nidjor sub 

‘divisions: ‘and:-Fourteen.. subsidiaries “that: 
* hold” major* US“ “government® contracts, 
‘most’ of which: are’ ‘Classified =the com-. 


Brazil, Germany,” Indonesia, Tran, Italy; 
Japan, South Korea.and Egypt:: Some 85 


Were to he. 


as" asked - the: 


rived at itsconclusion that there-w was_ not 


4 iy apa decision to. tely 

ity to provide you with. 
evidence in order to arrive ata decision: 
fora formal investigation,’’ Studds wrote: 


eet. 
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Two postal | officials are » jailed Sor 
‘accepting bribés, E 
William Raborn 3d, son of retired 
Vice Adm. William Raborn Jr., one- 
time head of the CIA, has been sen- 
tenced to five years in prison after 
being convicted of 10 counts of solici-_ 
- ting and accepting bribes and_ filing 
false income tax returns. Raborn, 42, 
was the U.S. Postal Service’s pro- | 
curement manager in the West at the ™: 
time. Samuel Cole, 46, an. assistant to 
Raborn, was sentenced to 18 months ; 
in prison after pleading guilty to four : 
counts of soliciting and accepting || 
bribes. In imposing sentence, ‘U.S. 
District Judge William Orrick of San 
Francisco said, “Ripping off the gov- 
ernment is .a cancer- and has: to be - 
‘taken out.” sve 


icone ere ie Tae ere 
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ICHARD McGARRAH HELMS BELIEVED IN 
secrets: Of course, everyone in the American intelligence | 
community believes in secrets in theory, but Helms really 
believed in secrets the way Lyman Kirkpatrick believed in 
secrets. At one point- years ago they were rivals in the 
Central Intelligence Agency. But they had certain things 
in common‘and one of therm:-was a belief in secrets. They 
did not like covert action operations—subsidizing poti- 
ticians in Brazil, parachuting into Burrna, preparing 
poisoned handkerchiefs for inconvenient “Arab colonels, 
all that sleight of hand and derring-do of World War If 
‘vintage which certain veterans of the Oftice of Strategic 
Services (OSS) brought into the CLA—because covert action oper-. 
ations had a built-in uncertainty factor, They tended to go wrong, 
and even when. they succéeded they tended to- get out. Too many 
seople knew about them. You couldn’t keep them secret; not just 
-onmfidential for the life of the administration,:like so many secrets 
n Washington, but secret, in. See Kirkpatrick's Bn 7 ‘from 
neeption to eternity.” - 2.5 5 : 
As Director of Centcal intellige ence (pcy from Tine 1966 watit 
February 1973, Helms was as close to anonymous as a Senior gov-" 
smment_official.can be. In political memoirs of the period Helms is 
oftenin the index, but when you check the text he is only a walk-on, | 
ane of those names in sentences which begin, * “Also ut the meeting 
vere, 207 Lf itewere not for a little ..'- bad luck - . Helms would be 
2s faintly remembered now as Rear Admir: al Roscoe Hi ilenkoetter or: 
Zyenera ak Hoyt Vandenberg, two early DCIs.- : ‘ 
= No one tells Stories ‘about Richard Helms. He had < allies within the. 
rh. ‘of course, and friends, and there are men who still admire his | 
arofessional skill In running a. traditional intelligence service, and. 
here ‘are evert more who Jearnéd to respect his ‘bureaucratic talents: ° 
“te Jost. some battles within the CIA but he won all the wars and no_ 
one who-worked with him ever.doubted for Jong that Helms was a 
“ormidable opponent when it camé to ‘office politics. But Helms did 1. 
not win people, as Allen Dulles; F rank Wisner, Bissell, Tracey Barnes 
and, Thomas Karamessines all fg 


us own.-coursel and his distance’ Abpt jee Rr REWHSY 20d8r{ 2scicmeRspst 19090+R000600250003-5 © 


vest find thernselves h: ud ease when they are ‘asked what Richard 
Jeims was like. >: ‘ 


ROLLING STONE 


“the page providing the true id 


CEMBER 1976 
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= The only genuine anecdot: 
“who did not ike him, and he 
p come up with it. Before the 
“Helms would read aa intellig 
sovemight. The names of all 
‘and the like were. reple ced 
> Director’s convenience therd 


ithe Chief of Station (COS) i 
_Da me for the COS said, “Ra 
: “Welms. allowed. hirnself-to 


hhad misspelled the.name of a man who had once been something of a 
¢Helms rival, an important CIA: official, Ray: Cline, witha C. Uelms-4 
- ep and said, “Poor Ray. How.soon they forget, how soon they: 


: Zax Who, told me the story, Eee tne MiUNEE dit LAL YG UL thc OLiel ef 
| 
4 


= 2A marr has been” stepping very Tightly in 
iéeeper ‘tracks than. that. : wale TB 
2 Helms’ personal ba ckground was atyp al of the CIA in two ways."! 
lie went to schooli in Europe (Le Rosey i in Switzerland, a posh social -j 
nstitution’ where Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, later shah of Iran, also - 
cacy and he had‘no money of his own.’ The practical) import tance of. 
eqhis fact’ was that. Helms, unlike many ‘early CIA people, needed. his> | 
jobiHe ‘could not afford to resign-if he got mad and he. knew. it: In 4 
“all thee fespects—race; politics and social b acksround—Helms ‘was 
dies of the Eastern, old family, old money, WASP patricians. wn 
an the? great financial institutions ‘the Wall Street law. firms, the: 
F oreign Service and the CIA. ot | 
“AtWilliams Colleze, where - was graduated in 1935, Helms ws as‘ 
‘one of those young raen, assured beyond their years, who are ‘voted ; 
i 
| 


deed; who does not 


“most popular a and most likely to succeed: He was Phi Beta Kappa, 
“which meant. he knew how to wiite papers ~< ‘and take exams -witl; 
effect, but he had* ‘none of the intellectual fire. and passion which. 
make ‘teachers value students... Helms? -TOOMMate was the son of - 
Hugh Baillie, president of United Press‘at the time, and after’ leave: 
ing Williams, Helms ‘paid his own way to Europe and went to work 

“for UP in’ Berlin under: Fred Oechsnet,”a- UP journalist who later’ 


In 1937, after a couple of routine years with UP, Flelms left Europe: 
cand joined the business staff of the ‘Indianapolis Times An-1942.. he’! : 
Ee eae ee! | Y 


A 


” 


ARTICLE AQSEARED 


Wy Pee — 
OW’ Les ffi Ss. 


an, 


ns. 


pgovermment. ~. fons 48 
_ tag be: text for the preva 
csheaded theory comes fronr President-_ 
-elect Carter’s campaign manager, Ham-- 


Joseph Kraft = 38S 


Garter’s Talent Hunt 


“The staffing of the Carter administra- 


‘tion has been billed in advance as a bat- 
tle between Johany Sixpack and the 
Eastern _ Establishment—anonymous 
‘Yigures unsullied by contact with Wash- 
‘ington against the elite stars of past ad- 


‘ministrations. But, in fact, a far more 


“discriminating approach is required. 


‘3"Certain jobs demand special kinds of - 
‘ability and talent. Even in filling the .. 


limited number of posts that. do not 
‘need. such sxills,.the Democrats, with 


‘aii army of talent available, do not have _ 

-to root about in the rough to find dia- ~~ 
amonds, after the fashion of the Repub-..- 
liceans whose followers so often abhor’. 


. ate 


rilton Jordan. He told Playboy maga- 
Wie eee ee 
- “Tf after the inauguration you find a 


> 
west 


“Cy Vance’ as: Secretary of State and — 


“ghigniew Brzezinski as head of national 
security, then I would say we failed. 
‘Aud Pd quit. But that’s not going to 
happen. You're going to see new faces, 
Siew ideas. The government is going to 


‘be run by people you never heard of.” -... 
-. But that view clearly ought not to ap... 
ply to the main posts in the national se--. 

curity area. The top jobs at the State. 
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“Department, the Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency re- 
quire experience in government and 
foreign affairs that is not open to every 


“would-be jobholder. Those who taxe - 


such jobs without the appropriate back- 


- ground have been failures—witness the 


- cases of Edward Stettinius Jr., Jimmy 
Byrnes and William Rogers as Secretar- 


“Raborn as head of the CIA. Even Rob- 


ting control over the Pentagon as De- 
‘viser to the President : 
fairs. nie whe pas BP weet Gates 

- $o with all due respect to Jordan, it 
“would be no bad thing if someone like 
- Cyrus Vance—who is experienced and 
‘disciplined and a superb organizer — 


became Seeretary of- State. The na- 


- tional security adviser, if not necessar- 


” ple knowledge of foreign policy and 


equally high intellectual candlepower,- 
and similarly with the Defense Secre- 
; tary and CIA director.” uae 
‘ * The main economic jobs fall in the: 


same category. The best Secretaries of 
the, Treasury, budget directors and 
chairmen of the Council of Economic 


-__Advisers know their subjects, and their . 


ies of State, of Charles Wilson as Secre- , 
‘tary of Defense, and-Admiral William -- 


ert McNamara, while brilliant in get-’ 


fense Secretary, was less good as an ad- _ 
on foreign af-— 


ily Brzezinski, ought to have compara- 
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way around the government and the 
Congress. Moreover, the management ! 
of the economy has now become sucha } 
highly partisan issue that the designa- 
tion of a Republican as a sop to the 
business community by Democratic ad- 
ministrations at least needs thorough 
scrutiny. oe ae . 
“There are plenty of conservative 
Democrats around for the Treasury jov 
—for example, former Under Secre- 
tary Kobert Roosa or Bert Lance, an ex- 
tremely knowledgeable Georgia banker 
who was Mr. Carter’s highway cormmis- 
sioner—thougbh personally, I think 
Lance would be even better as White 
House chief of staff. lf the Treasury job 
_does go to a Republican, he ought to be 
- highly flexible, in the manner oi for- | 
mer Defense Secretary James Schtesin=| 
_ ger or former Commerce Secretary Pe 
ter Peterson... “2. : : | 
Occasionally it happens that there is 
a perfect match between a’ particular 
job and a particular person. Professor 
John Dunlop of Harvard, former Labor 
Secretary under President Ford,-is a 
case in point. He is so well suited to the 
post —he so much personifies the adv- 
ance lining up of both labor and busi- 
ness with government that Carter ia- 
vors—that the naming of anybody else | ~ 
ag the next Secretary of Labor would . 
"Justify raised eyebrows. -. * > tet ye 
_ Finally,.it ought to be noted that a. 
great many talented people who served | 
_ only briefly in the Kennedy or Johnson 
- administrations’ are wrongly being 
-written off as has-beens. Ted Soren- 
son’s extraordinary abilities- were not 
exactly exhausted during his stint in 
the Kennedy White House. Former as-- 
sistant secretary Paul Warnke remains 
as fresh now as he was during his year 
‘and a half in the Pentagon under 
McNamara and Clark Clifford. Former 
- pudget directors Charles Schultze and 
: Charles Zwick, and the former chair-. 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, Arthur Okun, were not exactly 
drained of their fresh ideas by their 
> brief tenures under Lyndon Johnson. - 
To be sure, there is plenty of room 
for younger men with lesser reputa-. 
tions from different parts of the coun- 
“try. But the wealth of talent available 
: to the Democratic Party and the need 
for experience in certain jobs unsays 
the proposition that the next President 
has to be entirely surrounded by “peo- 
ple you never heard of.” So it will be 
surprising: indeed if that proposition is 
-aecepted by the man who in his first | 


rw ope cnn OE 


—=-" 


- running mate Walter Mondale, ~~:t-i: . 
re. epee 21918, Pleld Enterprises Ine rene 


By FRANK JACKMAN 


Of The News Washington Bureay 


THE CIA and the entire U.S. “in- 
tellizence community” has found 
tself on the spot in public, not 
only for disobeying a Presidential order | 
etd s storing some deadly poisons for five: 


years. but for a far more serions error: 
~- misreading the events leading up to: 


the’ Arab-israeli War of October, LOT. | 
In +n actian that touched off = can-| 
fronration with. President Ford, Honse | 


zanee Committee: 
Gi. Pike (D- -N.Y.), a -tough, no-nonsense | 
lawmaker from - ‘Riverhead, LG, made | 
public top-secret briefing papers pro-' 
vided then-President Nixon on the eve 
ithe Yom Kippur conflict of 1973. : 


Chairman Oris | 


activity by both 


maneuvers” 


-sides was 
or . “exercises.” ~ What’s 
more, the papers indicated that even~ 
vr the war started on Oct: 6, 1973, 
agencies: persisted in their error, 
ag Nixon and his. tomadvisers: “We 
ind no hard evidenc2 of a-smajor, 
fed ~Teyptian-Syrian offensive. 
the (Suez) _ Canal aad in the 
a iTeizhts area? - 

and e others an Capitol! 
Hill the briefing papers raised thal 
rucial auestion ef whether the nation isl 
setting fult value for the more than S6 
billion svends each year.on intelli-| 
gence-gathering operations through ‘the 
i d half a dozen other ton seeret' 


merely ° 


it 


le the hea avily publicized hearings’ 
of the Senate. Intelligence. Committee,| 
headed by Sen. Frank Church -(D- 
daho). earnered the headlines with dis- 
ways oF CIA poison dart. guns and re- 

; zany schemes to make simulat-| 
rm attacks on the Sixth Ava. 
if was ikel’s commintee 
the Key questions: [s what we’ get} 
that money? Are we getting: 
trivia that nvlicymakers are i 
with what intelligence! 


” 


posed i 
worth all 
8O mutch 
overwrelmed 


efit jals call “background noise” and 
fail to rear the danger signals? 
When Assistant Attorney 


Rex Lee appeared before Pike’s commit. 
tee to urge a “return to the traditional 
approach” of dealing with intellivence . 
matter- on Capito) Hill, the Long Island | 
congressman snapped: “That is “what is} 
wrong, Mr. Lee. For decades, other com~ i 
inittees of Congress have not done their 
job, and you have loved it.” , 


i 
‘ 
General | 


Too-Friendly Persuasion 


The “traditional: approach” has 
meant that “she executive branch corn2s 
up and- whispers in one friendly con- 
fressman’s ear or another friendly con- 
fressman’s ear, and that.is exactly what 


you want to continue, and thighs jp proved FF Release 2005/11/28 : Cc 


what i pails nas led us into the mess 8 We 


_ to find out what's 


The paners showed that’ U.S. intelli- 
fenee agencies told Nixon that military : < 


ityand spy s 


Ney 


23 


YORE? RATLY 


Or St 


Ad 


What Pike plans to do is to ana- 
lvze how the U.S. intelligence communi-' 
ty has been doing its basic job. And in 
lizht of its record on the Tet offensive 
in Vietnam in 1968, the Turkish invasion 
of Cyprus in 1974 and the October, 1973 
Mideast war, ths Pike probe may be the 
most dangerous of all for ithe CIA and 
its allies. ar 

Far from being a minor activity of! 
povernment, tha gathering of intelli- 
fence looms as one of Ww ausningion’s 
biggest industries. Besides the CIA and | 
the FBI, an alphabet soup of other: 


federal agencies are engaged in trying | 
going on, both ac: 


i home and abroad. 


Dae : . 


ev (NSA); 
(DIA); the 


Defense Intelligence Agency 
facious investigative, securi- 
services of the Army, Navy 


fand Air Force. (including something 
called the “National Reconnaissance Of- 
ane that is so seecreb its vy ry name. 


ised to be classified); Secret Services. 


ne Internat Revenue Service's Intelli- 
gence Division; Customs Service; Drug 


Enforcement Administration: he Bu- 
reau. of Alcohol Tobacco and Tien aac 
of the Treasury (the “revenuers’” who- 


hunt down moonshiners, among others) 


Postal Inspection Service: the Treasury : 
Department's intelligence service} and : 
tegulatory Commission's - 


the Nuclear, 
intalligénde:  sérvica’ Cprmterty. the Atom) 
us vid 
Te. ry Couitssia ins e' spy. 5 snaJ). 
“in addition, there are a numb 
agencies with intelligence - 


ras aot 
func- 
Agency for International Develov- 


ment (AID): U.S. Information Age 
Federal Coramunications Coramissio 


“) 


and the Departments of Commsree, In-* 


terior, Agriculture and Justice. 
Then tnere ate the LAU VAT 
jous agencies keep on American citi- 


Aca ene 
Tikes 


zens. The U.S. Civil Service Cornmisston, . 


tor example, has more than 15 million 
names in its £ security” files. Gamshoes 
from the commission’s Bureau. of Per- 
sonnel Investigations are active all over 


the United States, intetviewfnz the 
references piven by prosnective federal. 
jobholders, probing deenly the back- 


grounds of those setking so-called sensi- 
. tive posts. 


Even the Department of Transporta~ 


- tion gets into the act. It has an electron-: 


je dossier of almost 3 million Americans 
who have-even hada driver's Jicense. 
suspended or revoked. And-one of its 
_ semi-independent agencies, the National 


Transportation Safety Board’ sends 
investigators - ‘to the seene of- every 
major transportation disastec —~ air, 4 


land or sea — to search out “probable ' 


rey 
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Spooxin 


PR: asic 
“ntallloe 
principal 
Tense Ini 

Security 


ments, 2i 
ry Comm 
Victo: 
in their 
CtA ani 
the total 
250, and 
slightly 
chart th 
Orizinall: 
ordered ; 
in the fe 
budget £ 
least elos 
Accor 
CIA offi 
ment int 
16.500 ar 
million; 
employs 
Defens 
S200 m 
and $700 
000 and 
gence (. 
Reconnai 
billion; 
Intellive: 
millions? . 
Division, 
clear Re seulatory 
division, 300 and 
ucy Department int 
$10 million. : ; 
Adm. William FL Rabern, who 
director of Central Intellizence’ 
1965 to 1966, once defined the d 
between “intellivence” and “informa- 
tion” as the “precess of evaluating the 
accuracy and assessing the significance 
in terms of nattona al security.” And that, 
basically, is the job of the U.S. intelil- 
gence communis. 
“fhe keystone of this community 
although if does 


369 and 


was 
from 


not have the largest. 


erenee : 


number of personnel oc spend the most ! 


money — 
a 
-ed by asphalt pecking 

Va., across the Potomac 
ton, the CIA is responsible under Jaw 
oniy for putting tovether jig 
of raw information and evaluating them 
as to ‘security and significance, or 
course, () does “auch more chan thaiamd, 
as the nation and the Rockefeller Com- 
mission have discovered, few 


Tots ia Langley, 


is the. CIA, Headquartered in ; 
seven-story raachle fortress surround- 


from Washing- : 


Ww pieces : 


over ; 


ment agencies have taken such’ liberties : 


in interpreting their legally -assiened 
funetions as the CIA. ‘i 
About 4,800 of the CIA’s estimated : 


ae 


"18,500 employes 
sorvices,” | that 2 


Oe r 
Ey, 


are 


i the agen- | 
a foreian® 


2430, hires, 
pba? z. 
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Lis haga 


tee ras 
ara 


Ie feelee asa blend BE patriotism and old 
_& school spirit. Back in 1961, an Arling- 
_ton, Va., lawyer named L. Lee Bean was 


contacted by a former classmate at the — 


University of Virginia. The old chum had 
an intriguing’ proposition: would Bear 
help the U.S. Government set up several 


‘companies to-do-special work in the 


” interest of national security? 

With the approval ofhis partners, Bean 
agreed. Next he was directed to a promi- 
nent Boston lawyer, Paul Hellmuth at 

-the firm of Hale and Dory, who provided 
the actual instructions on incorporation 
and operation. In short order, Bean’s firm 
was a mailing address for two newly 
minted concerns: Anderson Security 
Consultants and Zenith Technical En- 
‘terprises, Anderson provided security 
services. for various other U.S. firms 
(destroying classified documents, inves- 
tigating employees) while Zenith, head- 
quartered in a deserted blirnp base on 
the campus of the University of Miami, 
conducted a variety of anti-Castro propa- 
ganda and paramilitary operations. What 
both companies had in common-~—be- 
sides Bean—wwas that they were wholly 
owned domestic subsidiaries of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Bean’s case is just one example of how 
the CIA over the years built a 
multimillion-dollar commercial empire 
of diverse and deftly disguised “‘propri-_ 
etary” companies—owned by the agency 
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How the CIA Does 


“have hetnane more effective, the 


_since 1970, But given the CIA’s 


NEWSWEEK 


been a drastic cutback in the prop 
network; significantly, NEWSWE: 
learned that the CLA’s biggest 
company, the Washington-based 
€orp., has trimimed 90 per cent of: 


and proclivities, there is no reas¢ 
the network. couldn’t expand again if it 
seemed useful. And in any case, the 
proprietaries are a fertile field for the 
multiple investigations of the agency’s 
activities now gaining momentum on 
Capitol Hill. 


DESCENDANTS OF TIGERS 


In their heyday, the agency‘s proprie- 
taries helped bomb villages in the Con- 
go, fly mercenaries and supplies into 
Laos and train Tibetan guerrillas for 
sneak attacks on China. They also pub- 
lished books, broadcast propaganda and 


provided “cover” for CIA agents in their 
p g 


own news agencies and free-wheeling 
public-relations firms in the U.S. and 
around the world. Even with the current 
cutbacks, a hard core of proprietaries 
remains—including, NEWSWEEK has 
learned, a small news service in Europe, 
a company supplying technical services 
in the Middle East, and Fairways Corp., 
a small Washington airline. And agency 
veterans suggest that the phasing outis a 
sign that the.CIA is shifting to tactics that 
avoid the long-term costs of large pro- 
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" version and secret propaganda activities. 


That office quickly attached itself to the 
recently created Central Intelligence 
Agency, where it was known officially as 
the Plans Division and unofficially as the 
“Department of Dirty Tricks.” 

Over the next two years, the agency 
took increasing control of an unusual Far 
East airline-~Civil Air Transport— 
which had been formed by seasoned 
veterans of Air Force Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s daredevil Flying Tigers. CAT’s 


risky missions to harass mainland Com- 


munists were financed at first by the 
Chinese Nationalists, then by the Ameri- 
can Airdale Corp. Airdale soon meta- 


morphosed—~in the corporate records of ‘. 


Delaware—-into the Pacific Corp., subse- 
quently revealed as a linchpin of CIA 
proprietaries. 

Soon other proprietaries came under 
the umbrella of Pacific Corp., including a 
number of ostensibly independent firms 
whose role as CIA covers was later 
blown by a series of journalistic exposés 
and books such as former agent Philip 
Agee’s “CIA Diary” and “The CIA and 


itself—to help carry out @&pproved:ForiRebase 2005/41128e:cC (he RDPS410090 + ROO0G0G260003-5 " by John Marks 


many of its most clandestine operations. 
In recent years, as embarrassing public- 
ity about the nronprietaries has snreacd 


may be the recently revealed sub-raising 
efforts by the mystery ship Glomar Ex- 
vylorer—onernted for the CISA by Howanre? 


and CIA alumnus Victor Marchetti. 
Among the first proprietaries: 


o Air America. which erew from CAT’s 


% 
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J Sam Adams 


NAM COVER-UP: 
PLAYING WAR 


A CIA conspiracy against its own intelligence 


i* LATE 1965, WELL AFTER the United States 
had committed ground troops to Vietnam, the 
CIA assigned me to study the Vietcong. Despite 
the almost 200,000 American troops and the 
advanced state of warfare in South Vietnam, I 
was the first intelligence analyst in Washington 
to be given the full-time job of researching our 
South Vietnamese enemies. Incredible as it now 
seems, J remained the only analyst with this as- 
signment until just before the Tet offensive of 
1968. : 

At CIA headquarters in 1965 nobody was 
studying the enemy systematically, the principal 


effort being geared to a daily publication called 


the “Sitrep” (Vietnam Situation Report), which 
concerned itself with news about the activities of 
South Vietnamese politicians and the location 
of Vietcong units. The Sitrep analysts used the 
latest cables from Saigon, and tended to neglect 
information that didn’t fit their objectives. The 
Johnson Administration was already wondering 
how long the Vietcong could stick it out, and 
since this seemed too complicated a question for 
the Sitrep to answer, the CIA’s research depart- 
ment assigned it to me. I was told to find out 
the state of enemy morale. 


jms terminate tenement 


_ Good news and bad news 


{ LOOKED UPON THE NEW JOB as something of a 
promotion. Although I had graduated from 
Harvard in 1935, I didn’t join the Agency until 
1963, and I had been fortunate in my first as- 
signment as an analyst of the Congo rebellion. 
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of my superiors, and the Vietcong study w 
given to me by way of reward, encouraging me 
in my ambition to make a career within the. 
CIA. 

Without guidance and not knowing what else 
to do, I began to tinker with the VC defector 
statistics, trying to figure out such things as 
where the defectors came from, what jobs they 
had, and why they had wanted to quit. In short 
order I read through the collection of weekly 
reports, and so I asked for a ticket to Viemam 
to see what other evidence was available over 
there. In mid-January 1966, I arrived in Saigon 
to take up a desk in the U.S. Embassy. After a 
couple of weeks, the CIA station chief (every- 
one called him “Jorgy”) heard I was in the 
building adding and subtracting the number of 
defectors. He called me into his office. “Those 
statistics aren’t worth a damn,” he said. “No 
numbers in Vietnam are, and, besides, you'll 
never learn anything sitting around Saigon.” 
He told me I ought to go to the field and start 
reading captured documents. I followed Jorgy’s 
advice. 

The captured documents suggested a phenom- 
enon that seemed incredible to me. Not only 
were the VC taking extremely heavy casualties, 
but large numbers of them were deserting. I got 
together two sets of captured papers concerning 
desertion. The first set consisted of enemy unit 
rosters, which would say, for example, that in a 
certain seventy-seven-man outfit, only sixty men 
were “present for duty.” Of the seventeen ab- 
sent, two were down with malaria, two were at 
training school, and thirteen had deserted. The 
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continued 


Sam Adams is a fourth 
cousin, seven times re- 
moved, of President 
John Adams. His great- 
grcat-great-great-grand- 
father, also named John, 
lost an ear ot the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. Mr. 
Adams retses catile in 
Leesburg, Virginia, and 
is writing a book about 
his now-aborted CIA 


career. 


NEW YORK 
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TOP EX-C.LA. AIDE 
‘HEARD BY INQUIRY: 


ingleton, Principal Witness, 
Silent About Testimony 


retentions 


By LINDA CHARLTON 
2 : Spécial to The New York Times 
> WASHINGTON, Feb. 10— 
“ames J. Angleton, the former 
‘hief of counterintelligence for 
‘he Central Intelligence Agen- 
2y, was the principal witness 
‘oday at the fifth weekly meet- 
ng of the Presidential commis- 
tion investigating alleged ille- 
‘yal domiestic activity by the 
“TTA : 

“Mr. Angleton, who refused to 
tomment before and after the; < 
tlosed meeting, testified from} 
tbout’ 2 P.M. until 4:45 P.M.} 
Earlier, the panel heard from! 
Tice. Adm. William F. Raborn! 
¥., wha testified for more nat) 
m “hour. 

Admiral Raborn, who headed: 
ahe agency from April, 1963, to: 
Rine, 1966, was asked by repor- ; f 

vers if the C.I.A. had underta-! 
“en any illegal domestic activi-; 
_des during his tenure. | 
: “Not to my knowledge,” he, 
2eplied. : ; ' 

- In response to another ques: | 
“jon, he said that he believed; 
che investigation would De 

_useful” to the C.LA. rather 
zhan damaging. : 
i. His appearance was viewed 
18 more or less routine, since 
che panel has heard testimony - 
rom all part directors of the} 
gency. | 

Mr. Angleton, however, is 

jewed as a key witness in the} 
-avestigation. He resigned in, 
December, after 31 years with! 
Ah agency. This followed the 
irst news articles about the 


2gency’s domestic activities, 
zhich are prohibited by its; 
harter. | 


TIMES a 


600250003-5 
Six Members Present 


Pied six of the eight members 
panel, which is headed 
: Vice President Rockefeller, 
“rere present for today’s meet- 
ng. C.-Du glas Dillon, former 
“ecretary of the Treasury, was 
psent for the second week in a! 
ow, and Ronald Reagan, thei 


ormer California Governor, 
aissed his fourth consecutive 
\eeting. 


peaking schedule has permit-. 
2d him to attend just part of! 
‘he first commission meeting, 
ffered to resign. Mr. Rockefel- 
‘tr dissuaded him, _ however, 
nd transcripts of the testimo- 
‘y are being sent to a military 
istallation near Los Angeles, 
there they can be kept in se- 
ure files, for Mr. Reagan’s con- 
enience in reading them. Mr. 
eagan is expected to be at: 
ext Monday’s meeting, as he 
all be in Washington over the 
reekend for a conference. 
-In-a related development to- 
zy, Senator William Proxmire, | 
emiocrat of Wisconsin, an-; 
ounced that he planned to in- 
‘oduce tomorrow a bill author- 
ing the .General Accounting 
ffice to audit the expenditures 
' the C.LA. and-other intelli- 
ance agencies in the Federal 
overnment, 

“The C.LA.,” Mr. Proxmire: 
ud in.a speech prepared for 
.t¢ Senate, “and other intelli- 
ance agencies have protected, 
temselves from Congressional! 
view by not allowing audits 
i their programs. : 


| 


wor 
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Propers’ Pace : 
5 Worrying | 
House 


next week will establish its 


Vatte 


By Jeremiah O'Leary 


Star-News Staff Writer 


The Ford administration 
_s beginning to show con- 
>ern over the snail’s pace at 
which the Rockefeller 
sommission is conducting 
-ts investigation of the CIA 
in relation to the speed with 
avhich Congress is moving 
to probe all U.S. intelli- 
pence agencies, 

Vice President Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and the presi- 
dential commission already 
have used up more than a 
third of the 90 days allotted 
by President Ford to inves- 
tigate illegal domestic 
spying by the CIA. 


At the same time, the Sen- 
mte Select Intell gence Com- 
miittee has already held its 
First organizational meet- 
ing, although Chairman 
Frank Church, D-Idaho, got 
started much later than the 
vice president. The House 


ry ae rae ae 
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Select Intelligence Commit- i 
tee. 


“As Ford’s White House 
advisers see it, the danger 
is that Rockefeller’s investi- 
gation will assume the ap- 
pearance of being a once- 
over-lightly examination 
rather than a searching 
probe, especially when the | 


Democrat-dominated Sen- « 


ate and House committees | 
begin dredging into the 
more arcane aspects of U.S. 
intelligence operations. ’ 


THE ECHOES of the: 
Watergate cover-up still 
ring loudly in the Washing- 
ton aic and the last thing : 
Ford’s advisers want is to . 


be cast in the mold of order- 
ing an executive branch 
investigation that is vulner- | 
able to criticism or even 
comparison with some of: 
form 


er Richard M. Nixon’s . 


ROCKEFELLER PANEL 


RIAY H 


BIA 


iZAR 


COLSON 


Associated Press 


Former vas House snecial counsel Charles W. 


Colson w: 


nswer questions from the Rockefeller 


volved in domestic espionage, his lawyer says. 


“We'll be over there answering whatever ques- 
tions they Hate to throw at him,” attorney Kenneth 
1 in confirming the interview scheduled 


for today. 


Colsoa, who was released from prison less than 9, 


two week 
to-three- “ye 


s ago after serving seven months of a one- 
ar term for obstruction of justice, has 


claimed the CIA had prior knowledge of the Water- 
gate burglary and the break-in at the office of Daniel 


Elisbers’ s psycriatrist. 


_ 


| Comm: cea ee on his charge that the CIA was in- 
L. Adams said 
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to poke along or if it fails te 
turn up some scullduggery : 


the congressional probers 4 


might discover. At the heart 
of the matter is the 40-plus 


' page report of CIA Director 


William Colby to Ford, by | commission or not, 


' “investigations” of his ine j h 
‘house scandal. “ 
That could happen if the - 
Rockefeller probe continues | 


4 


way of Secretary of State : 


Henry A. Kissinger, on the 
question of illicit CIA activi- 
ty involving U.S. citizens in- 
side the country. 


Those who have seen the : 


report say it contains more . 


than enough, 


recited in! 


Colby’s own words to the - 


Rockefeller commission, to 


establish the need for presi- : 


dential action. 
ler’s group is merely flesh- 
ing out the report and, in so 
doing, may be overtaken by 
disclosures from Capitol 


Hill that will have political ' 
‘impact on Ford no matter ; 


Rockefel- : 


whose administration was : 


responsible. 


Yesterday the commis- 
sion heard testimony behind 
closed doors from former 
CIA Director William F. 
Raborn and from ex-CIA 


counterintetligence official . 
James Angleton. N. Scott” 


Miler and Raymond G. 
Rocca, two of Angleton’s 
associates, were called to 
stand by in an anteroom but 
did not testify. Angleton, 
who has been talkative to 
the press at times, brushed 
by reporters yesterday 
without comment. 


RETIRED Vice Adm. Ra- 
born, who ran the CIA in 
1965 and 1956, said there 
were no illezal activities 
during his tenure as far as 


' his report by the designated 
deadline, April 4. 


missing again yesterday | 
but is expected next Mon- . 
day. Political observers be- - 


lieve Reagan may throw his 


: hat in the ring as a third- 
party consevative candi- ; 
date and will be in Washing- : 


ton next weekend for what , 


is described as a major | 


speech. 


Analysts are -guessing 
that Reagan might not want ! 
to be identified with a probe | 
of the CIA if he becomes a ' 
conservative candidate for | 
president. Meanwhile, tran- * 
scripts and other docu- © 
ments of the commission: 


are being flown to him by 
military courier. 
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Former Gov. Ronald Rea- | 
gan, who evidently cannot. - 
make up his mind whether | 
he wants to be on the. 
was ; 


i 
; 


